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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from page 146.) 
City of Jerusalem, Fourth Letter. 
Early the next morning we ascended a lofty 
hill about a mile from our encampment, which 
seemed to us to correspond to the description given 
in the twelfth chapter of Genesis ;— a mountain 
on the east of Bethel, having Bethel on the west 
and Hai on the East,” and where it is said of 
Abraham, who also as well as Jacob had travelled 
through this region and at an earlier period, that 
he “builded an altar unto the Lord and called 
upon the name of the Lord.” Here also are the 
fragmentary remains of buildings, which are wor- 
thy of the notice of the antiquarian. 
In the time of the Canaanites, Bethel was a royal 
city and the residence of a king; and in the time 
of Jeroboam, after the revolt of the ten tribes, it 


for idol worship, in opposition to the worship of 
Jerusalem. It is perhapsimpossible at the present 
time to indicate the precise site of the ancient city. 
The footprints of an hundred generations have great- 
ly disturbed and nearly obliterated the lines that 
were drawn around it. The massive hewn stones, 
however, which are found at intervals on the sur- 
face of the ground or projecting from mounds of 
earth, and the remains of buildings and other 
works which are found on the hill I have mention- 
ed, or between it and the village which bears the 
name of Beitin, indicate the existence in ancient 
times of a large city in this vicinity. There is a 
large square pool or water-reservoir here formed of 
hewn stones, similar in extent and solidity to the 
great works of this kind which are seen at Hebron 
and Jerusalem. We found this ancient reservoir, 
as we did in some other instances, destitute of 
water, 

Pursuing our journey we reached, on the after- 
noon of the second day from Jerusalem, the 
celebrated well which bears the name of the patri- 
arch Jacob, Among the people of the country 
tis denominated to this day Ary Yacous, the 
well or fountain of Jacob ;—though it is sometimes 
ealled also Arn SAmarteEn, the well of the Sa- 
maritan woman. By order of the Syrian govern- 
lent, as we understood, and for the purpose of 
Preventing the injuries resulting in consequence of 
Persons constantly crowding around it and into it, 


| the top of the well has been closed for a number 


of years past by large stones placed over it. We 
found, however, a small opening, which enabled 


some of our party to let down a long measuring 


line ; and thus to assure us of the correctness of 


the Scripture statement, that the “ well is deep.” 
Before it was closed, this well had been repeatedly 
entered and examined by Christian travellers, who 








of a gentle elevation facing tothe northeast, which 
gives a good view of the large and beautiful plain, 
generally understood to be the land, “ bought by 
Jacob of the children of Hamor.” It was here 
that Jacob resided fora time ; and there are but few 


agree in ascribing to it a depth of about an hun-|places in Palestine more beautiful and more fruit- 
dred feet. Maundrell says of it,—‘ The well is/ful than this. It is watered by a large fountain, 
covered at present with an old stone vault, into|which flows ata little distance from the well of 
which you are let down by a very straight hole;|Jacob. Beyond this clear fresh rivulet, and less 
and then, removing a broad flat stone, you discov-|than a quarter of a mile’s distance north from the 
er the well itself. It is dugin a firm rock, is about} well, is the structure, which bears the name of the 


three yards in diameter, and thirty-five indepth, five ltomb of Joseph. 


of which we found full of water.” 

It was by the side of this well thatthe wearied Sa- 
viour, in his journey from Judea to Galilee, seated 
himself. And here, in conversation with the Sa- 
maritan women, he uttered those memorable words; 
“ Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him, shall never thirst; but the water that I 
shall give him, shall be in him a well of water, 
springing up to everlasting life.” And it was here 
that he uttered those other words a!so, which are 
similar but still wider in their import :—‘ The 
hour cometh and now is, when the true worship- 
pers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth ; 
for the Father seeketh such to worship him. God 
is a spirit ; and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him a spirit and in truth.” 

How often have I thought upon these remarka- 
ble sayings of the Saviour, so far beyond and 
above the thoughts and anticipations of his age and 
his people, not knowing or thinking that I should 
ever stand upon the spot where they were uttered. 

It was in this place it was announced, and from 
this time it was understood clearly and forever, 
that the true worship of God is mental rather than 
physical or local. In other words, it consists in 
the rectitude of dispositions. The homage which 
God loves, is the soul’s harmony with Himself and 
his infinite relations. The temple of Solomon, 
emblematic of the formal and restricted nature of 
the first worship, covered the small circuit of Mount 
Moriah. It fell at the bidding of Christ; and 
through its sundered columns, this new Captain of 
our salvation led the emancipated world into the 
wide and great freedom of God’s spiritual temple. 
The locality of God’s temple, over-topping and out- 
shining all human temples, is the infinity of space. 
It is not necessary to go over six thousand miles 
of ocean and over burning sands in order to find it. 
The place of the true worship, no longer exclusively 
at Jerusalem or Gerizim, is everywhere. Every val- 
ley, where there is a soul to be tempted and to weep, 
may be a Gethsemane. Every hill-top, where 
there are hearts to rejoice and sing, may be a 
Zion. Every town and secluded village, no mat- 
ter in what land or beyoud what ocean, may be- 
come a Bethlehem ;—and every mind of man, 
which shall break the bonds of selfishness, and 
make room for his coming, may be a manger 
where the infant Jesus shall be born. This great 
announcement, this Magna Charta of spiritual free- 
dom, was made here. 

Jacob's well, which suggested this remarkable 
conversation, is not far from the narrow entrance, 
which separates the mountains of Ebal and Ceri- 
zim. 


It is exeavated in the solid rock on the side 


That the body of Joseph was 
brought from Evypt and was buried in this vicinity, 
there can be no doubt. It is expressly said in the 
book of Joshua, that the children of Israel brought 
the bones of Joseph out of Egypt and buried them 
in Shechem “in a parcel of ground, which Jacob 
bought of the sons of Hamor.” A square, stone 
edifice, open at the top, is erected around the sup- 
posed place of his interment. But at what time 
and by whom it was built, is unknown. Within 
it is a small, unostentatious tomb, such as is fre- 
quently seen in oriental burying grounds, far dif- 
ferent from the splendid tomb which I had seen in 
the rocky heights of Beni Hassan, overhanging the 
broad bosom of the Nile ;—and in which, according 
to the traditions of the country, his remains were 
deposited till the departure of his people from 
Egypt. 

Leaving this interesting locality, and advancing 
again upon our journey, we passed at once between 
the lofty mountains of Ebal and Gerizim. These 
mountains are twenty-five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea; and nearly a thousand fect above 
the valleys and plains immediately around them. 
Their sides are rocky and steep; and they stand 
face to face, unchanged and unchangeable, as they 
stood thousands of years ago. In looking upon 
the rugged heights of Gerizim, I could not forget, 
that they were anciently occupied by the place of 
Samaritan worship, to which the woman of Sama- 
ria alluded, in her conversation with the Saviour. 
“Our fathers worshipped in ¢hzs mountain.” 

At the entrance of the mountain pass, which 
commences near the well of Jacob, the two moun- 
tains approach very near each other at the base ; 
—so near that the human voice, as it seemed to 
me, might be heard without difficulty from one to 
the other. It was here, in the beautiful valley 
between them,—beautiful now, and still more beau- 
tiful then,—that the Ark of the Covenant once 
stood, in the days.of Joshua. Priests and Levites 
were gathered aroundit. The tribes of Israel, re- 
joicing in their victories over the Canaanites, and 
if I may so express it, fresh from contemplating 
the great miracles of God, pressed witht heir throng- 
ing masses into the valley and on the sides of the 
two mountains. With half of the tribes on Geri- 
zim and half of the tribes on Ebal, they stood and 
listened to the reading of the Law of Moses, and 
the blessings and curses of Jehovah ;—blessings 
upon the good and curses upon the evil. 

The sight of the mountains where these things 
actually occurred, replaced this remarkable scene 
among the vivid pictures of imagination and mem- 
ory ;—and it was not surprising that the mountains 
themselves, as we passed between them, should 
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seem a sort of proclamation and testimony of the 
truth of the historical events with which they had 
been connected. 

Proceeding a little further, we reached the an- 


cient city of Shechem, which is called Sychar in| 


the New Testament. It is situated in a place in 
the valley, where the two mountains recede a little 
more from each other ;—a mile and a half distant 
from Jacob’s Well, and in a direction nearly west. 
It is supposed to contain at the present time from 
six to seven thousand inhabitants. 
the Roman domination in Palestine, and about 
forty years after the death of Christ, this city was 
enlarged and underwent so wany alterations and 
improvements, that it was called Neapolis or the 
new city. It is fromthe name of Neapolis, which 
was given to it under these circumstances, that we 
have the nameof Nablous, which is now commonly 
applied to it. ‘The city of Shechem, If I may be 
allowed to substitute the ancient and biblical name 
for that of Nablous, is often mentioned in the his- 
tory of the Jews; and at the present moment I 
think it may be regarded as one of the most flour- 
ishing and interesting towns in Palestine. 

In this city there are still to be found a few 
Samaritans,—the diminished and perishing rem- 
nants of a once remarkable people, who retain their 
primitive attachments to the Samaritan institutions 
and beliefs; and who are understood to be as far 
as ever from any harmony or any associations with 
the Jews. When the city of Samaria, in the vicis- 
situdes of war and conquest, had lost its original 
importance and had gone to decay, it was natural 
that the Samaritans should select that city as their 
place of residence and as the centre of their reli- 
gious authority and polity, which was nearest to 
the mountain where their fathers worshipped. They 
pride themselves that they hold to the doctrines 
and ceremonics of the books of Moses without ac- 
cepting other portions of the canon of the Old 
‘festament ;—and it is said, that the smoke of their 
sacrifices even now may be seen ascending from 
time to time from the heights of Gerizim. 

Earnestly did I gaze on the celebrated moun- 
tains which enclose the city on both sides with 
their lofty walls. Ascending a little distance on 
mount Cerizim, I could not doubt from what came 


under my own notice, that its accessible places had | 


been occupied in early times by the habitations of 


men; and that the mountain, grand and imposing | 


in itself, had been beautified by works of art. The 
heights above, massive and rugged with rocks,— 
the valley below, filled with shrubbery and flow- 
ers,—constituted a combination of beauty and 
grandeur, which was uot exceeded by anything 


that had fallen under our observation, in any other | 


places of Palestine. 

It was at the city of Shechem that we spent the 
second night after leaving Jerusalem, ‘Lhe trees 
of the valley waived around our tent. I shut my- 


self within its folds, to make some brief records or} 


to commit more deeply to memory the impressions 
which had been made upon me. And in the si- 
lence of the night I did not forget these words, 
which the circumstances of the day had brought 
so vividly to mind ;—“ Godis a Spirit ; and they 
that worship him must worship Him in spirit and 
an truih.” 
(To be continued.) 
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me at such a banquet?” 


At the time of 





For “The Friend.” 
Our Homes. 


“ A man’s nature runs either to herbs or weeds, 
therefore let him seasonably water the one, and 
destroy the other.”"— Bacon. 

In the Domestic Portraiture, we find that “ with 
so many resources of innocent aud improving 
amusement, L. R.’s young people felt no regret at 
the interdict which their father placed on all games 
of chance, on fishing, field sports, dancing, the 
\theatre, oratorios and other sources of gratification, 
which he thought to be inconsistent with the spirit 
of religion, connected with much evil, and a pre- 
paration for it. I have heard him say, “ Even 
where there is no positive evil, I think it important 
to draw a strong line of demarcation between the 
church and the world. The mixed multitude set 
the Israelites a lusting after the flesh pots of Egypt; 
and evil communications never fail to corrupt good 
manners. ‘There may be no harm in dancing, but 
it is a preparation for appearing hereafter where 1 
think there is scarce anything else. Cards is a 
waste of time which may be much better employed, 
and they are too nearly allied to the gaming table, 
which fills me with horror. ‘To field sports I have 
a still more decided objection; they are defended 
on the ground of promoting health; but whatever 
benefit the body may receive, it is at the expense 
of the soul. I know not on what principle a man 
can justify taking away life for his amusement ; 
God allows him to kill animals for food, or to 
destroy them when they prove an annoyance to 
him; but I can tind no authority in the Bible for 
deriving enjoyment in the infliction of a cruel death 
—it is right founded on might,—a mere act of 
ityranny and an abuse of power.” 

I asked him if he thought shooting equally ob- 
\jectionable. He replied, ‘ Shooting may not issue 
in all the results of hunting; but I should be mise- 
rable all the while my boys were scampering over 
the fields with a gun. Sad accidents are continu- 
ally occurring from letting young people carry fire- 
arms; but my great objection to all these sports is 
the same; 1 cannot think it right to seek gratifica- 
tion in inflicting suffering and death. I know that 
;God has given us the creatures for our sustenance, 
jand it is lawful to use them for this end; but with 
|my views and principles | find it hard to conceive 
a right-minded man feeling pleasure while he in- 
flicts pain. He would be rather disposed to say 
with an old writer, “I can never eat my dinner 
when I remember that I am living-by the death of 
a creature which my sin has destroyed.” As for 
exercise, we might surely find other pursuits for 
\this purpose; surely we might walk as far and as 





ilong as we pleased for exercise, without a gun. 
Pascal explains the whole matter when he says, 
“A man is not running after the game, but is try- 
ing to run away from himself.” Fishing is gene- 
rally deemed an harmless amusement, but I can- 
not allow it to be fit recreation for a christian, | 
What are we to think of impaling a worm, and 





being highly delighted whilst the poor creature 
suffers exquisite torture for our sport. 





or a whole day in this trifling. * 


If we use}God himself. 
artificial bait, yet is time, the precious hours of life, | tager. 
so valueless that we can afford to throw away half|resembled Christ. 





rs 
them, and indispose their minds to a serious and 
steady pursuit of their great object. 

“Did you ever hear of a bishop on the race. 
ground, or in the theatre? Would he not disgrace 
himself even in the eyes of the world, by being pre. 
sent at such places?’ Whyso? Because he would 
be out of character. The universal suffrage de. 
nounces these amusements as inconsistent with q 
heavenly mind and the sacred office of a spiritual 
guide; surely this is the strongest censure on the 
amusements themselves; it is in fact saying the 
more heavenly the man, the more unsuitable are 
such things to his character. I have often thought 
that a christian by profession, who allowed himself 
the indulgence of such things as have furni-hed the 
subject of our conversation, must be at a loss how 
to describe the powps and the vanities of this 
wicked world, which he has renounced at his bap- 
tism.”” 

“These remarks may excite a smile as childish 
scrupulosities, or a sneer as mere fanaticism, but 
hard names are bad substitutes for solid arguments, 
It will not be easy to satisfy a sober or reflecting 
mind that Legh Richmond's judgment was weak or 
superstitious.” 

‘The birth-days of his children were kept with 
reverence to religion in a private manner. He 
commended them to God for his blessing and fa. 
vour. He wrote each of them a letter of congra- 
tulation, usually accompanied by a present of some 
useful kind. * * * I shall here transcribe a let- 
ter as a specimen of his birth-day correspondence. 

“Tomy K Let not my loved little K—— 
suppose that her father forgets her. Yaxham 
seems a long distance trom ‘Turvey; Glasgow is 
much greater, but in neither place can my heart 
forget my child. I remember you a little babe in 
arms. I loved youthen. I remember you lying in 
your little cot, and I swung you there, and loved 
you the while.” 

“T recollect your first attempts to walk, and 
your many consequent little downfalls. I raised 
you up from your stumblings and your tumblings; 
I dried your tears, and loved you still more, | 
have not forgotten your endeavours to talk, nor 
your droll little prattlings, nor your first calling 
me papa, and dearly I loved you for it; and 
although these things have long sinee passed away, 
and time has added to your years, my love for my 
K has not diminished. I often see you in 
imagination, and draw fanciful pictures of your 
occupations in your new dwelling ; but what is my 
love compared with that of your heavenly Father! 
What is the strongest earthly affection, contrasted 
with that which said, ‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ Has my child's heart an 
earnestness, a real carnestness, to share in the love 
of such a Father, and to come when so mercifully 
called to such a Saviour? By nature ‘ foolishness 
is bound up in the heart of a child ;’ nevertheless 
by grace a young child's heart may become the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, and the residence of 
Think of little Jane, the young cot- 
May you resemble her in whatever she 
She was a dear little girl, aud 








* As to all|I wish there were thousands more like her. Many 


these things, I think God has given us immortal] have becn made sensible of their sinful state while 
souls to prepare forheaven. People may ery what|/reading that story, and through the blessing of 
great harm in this or in that; they may have a|/God have been brought to love the same Redeemer, 

People are prone to condemn in others, what|plausible pretext for what I condemn, for there is|and lived and died, rejoicing in their Saviour. I 
they practice in themselves without scruple. Plu-| nothing however absurd or wicked, which will want|hope, my child, you pray not only with your lips, 
tarch tells of a wolf, who, in peeping into a hut|an argument or an adyocate to support it. I lay|but with your heart. While you are actively and 
where a company of shepherds were regaling them- down this general rule for all occupations, what-j dutifully employed in acquiring useful knowledge, 
selves with a joint of mutton, exclaimed, “ what a/ever has a tendency to fit my children for heaven|“be fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.’ In 4 
clamour would they have raised, had they caught I approve, but I must keep aloof from everything) little time you will be in your teens, and the very 
which is likely to Le a snare, or a temptation to}sound of that word should awaken you not to the 
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usual folly and vanity of this period of life, tut to 
the respousibility of growing years, and increasing 
privileges ; to the cultivation of * * christian 
habits; to the love of Jesus, and the communion 
with his Spirit. It is my prayer, let it be yours ; 
and now farewell, my dear K May you 
realize every fond hope, temporal, spiritual, aud 
eternal. Your affectionate father, L. BR” 


Penn., First mo. 6th, 1858. 





~~. 
For “ The Friend.” 


The Position of Women. 
(Concluded from page 145.) 

We are not among the number of those who 
contend for the indiscriminate participation by the 
softer sex in every masculine employment. From 
the very constitution of the human race, the para- 


mount duty and obligation of the majority of this! 


portion of it, must be the fulfilment of the offices 
of wives and mothers during a large part of life, 
and these embrace in themselves a scope so vast, 
and interests of so much importance, as to pre- 
clude attention for the time being to any other 
concerus. No higher object could possibly stimu- 
late the ambition than this sphere of action com- 
prises within its bounds, and we can conceive of no 
more exalted career, than that of being mainly in- 
strumental in controlling and directing the destinies 


of mankind, by moulding the mental character of 


its youth to virtue and intelligence. But as before 
remarked, there is a large class of women who 
never do marry, and of the married portion many 
spend years of their existence either prior or sub- 
sequent to entering into this state, in celibacy or 
widowhood. For this portion we conceive that in 
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ities and labour of life. Fathers and husbands 
i value themselves upon the delicacy in which their 
daughters and wives live, and look upon their im- 
munity from all household labour as the highest 
evidence of their refinement. Women are too often 
\regarded by such persons very much as elegant 
toys, intended for the amusement of men, but en- 
tirely unsuited for any practical business. This 
false and pernicious sentiment tends very materi- 
ally to foster that contempt for usefulness which 
is so prevalent among young women of fashion, 
leading them to regard all women who do any- 
thing with their own hands, as vulgar and unre- 
fined. Even the occupation of school teaching in- 
volves some loss of caste to those females who enter 
it, whilst a professorship in a college is considered 
one of the most honourable positions a man can 
attain to. This is all radically wrong. No sensi- 
ble woman need abate oue jot of her native deli- 
cacy or refinement, by engaging in her proper 
| household duties, conducting a seminary for learn- 
ing, or in any other respectable occupation. A 
great outery is being made at this time, that the 
wide-spread ruin and bankruptey which has pros- 
|trated so many merchants throughout the country, 
|is to be attributed in great measure to the extrava- 
yance aud inefficiency of the female sex. If it be 
true, we think the other sex may justly charge 
themselves with being at the root of these weak- 
nesses, by the encouragement they have given their 
wives, daughters, and sisters to indulge in them for 
their own gratification. When men themselves will 
manifest a higher appreciation of those women who 
jadapt their household expenses to the means of 
|their husbands and fathers, and who are endea- 








the present state of society, there is a deficiency of|vouring to help themselves, where their natural 
stimulus to exertion, in the lack of worthy objects! protectors are either wanting or incapable of it, we 
upou which to direct their attention. When girls|shall soon witness a reformation in these particu- 
leave school to return to their parents’ family, ifjlars. It is not at all unusual for those who object 
the latter are wealthy, or even in comfortable cir- to any change in the condition of the female sex, 
cumstances, in many instances there is positively|to assert that they are inferior in mental capacity 
ho occupation of any utility for them to engage in,|to men, and that this fact is conclusive of the pro- 
and the mind is very apt to lay hold on pursuits| priety of their subordinate condition. The same 
which depreciate rather than elevate its standard. | argument is very commonly applied to the coloured 
They seem to look forward to matrimony as the|race, but its authors forget that long continued sub- 


¥.D.—LL.DR—D.D. 

There is fitness and convenience in giving the 
title Doctor to a practitioner of medicine. The 
title indicates his profession, and serves, more con- 
veniently than his Christian name, to distinguish 
him from others of the same surname. It is in no 
sense an ostentation; it is simply a matter of fact. 

The title indicated by LL. D., is of comparatively 
questionable value. It is evidence that some one 
of our institutions of learning has deemed its re- 
cipient sufficiently accomplished in “ Learning and 
Laws” to be complimented by that institution’s 
diploma. It is a certificate of the opinion of that 
institution. Of course, it passes for what it is worth ; 
and it isan honour, or not, according to cireumstan- 
ces. The individual so complimented may be there- 
after called “ Doctor ;” but if he fails to gain a cer- 
tain status in public estimation, his title is more 
likely to bring ridicule than credit to him. In any 
event, unlike the M.D., it smacks of ostentation, 
and its wédéty is infinitesimal. 

The D.D. is still more questionable in its pro- 
priety and usefulness. It is an assumption of world- 
ly honour and distinction by ecrtain members of a 
class who, as a class, make a point of disparaging 
worldly honour and distinction. It is equally their 
profession and their duty to teach mankind the hol- 
lowness of vain-glorious titles; and yet if the real 
opinions of clergymen about titles are to be esti- 
mated by their acquisition of titles, one of the most 
prominent objects of their lives must be the gain- 
ing by any means, and seemingly from any insti- 
tution, the dearly-coveted “ Doctor of Divinity.” 

It would be interesting to know the origin of 
this thing. It would be interesting to know the 
propriety of it. It would be interesting to know 
what D. D. accomplishes in the world’s history, or 
the Church’s history, or the Gospel’s history. How 
much does it add to a clergyman’s usefulness ? 
Wherein according to the judgment of the clergy, 
does its value consist? ‘There certainly must be 
some great importance attached to a thing so uni- 
versally sought and so generally found. Can any 
one tell what it is? 

If the title means anything; if it proves any- 


commencement of their useful existence and the jection will depreciate the most superior races of|thing; if in any way it benefits the party confer- 


ultimatum of all their hopes, and regard the pe-| mankind, and that if women can boast of no female 
riod intervening between adolescence and that of) Newton, Arago or Humboldt, yet many of the sex 
marriage, as a barren state of probation. The have made great advances in the occult sciences,* 
effect of this is in many instanees to precipitate | and if they have not equalled men in their acqui- 
watrimonial connections of doubtful propriety, | sitions, that deficiency is perhaps as much attribu- 
whilst those who have the prudence to exercise|table to lack of advantages and cultivation, as 
discrimination, often advance to old age with the|the want of mental capacity. Sidney Smith was 
consciousness of talents unoccupied and energies| of the opinion that the chief source of disparity be- 
wasted. Boys, on the contrary, plunge at once| tween the intellects of the two sexes, was to be 
from the college into the counting-room or the| found in the deficient education of girls. 

work-shop, and have from thenceforth an object) There is no need, however, of drawing invidious 
and ceatre for their aspirations. Now, if it could) comparisons between the sexes, as their interests 
become customary to provide some business for the| cannot be antagonistic. ‘To elevate or depreciate 
daughters as well as the sons, by which they could|the standing of women, will certainly react upon 
support themselyes, in case of those upon whom) the other sex in a corresponding degree, and we 
they are naturally dependent, being incapacitated|cannot devise a more efficient means of regene- 


ring it, the party receiving it, or the very large 
party who become aware of it, then by all means 
let it go on as it has done, and cover the earth as 
the waters cover the sea. 

But if it is a merely vain-glorious distinction, con- 
ferred without reference to any standard of qualifi- 
cation, and literally “signifying nothing ;” would it 
not be well for meek, simple-hearted philanthropic 
ministers of the Gospel to have done with it!— 
Exchange Paper. 

cmnietinhipoeiareete 

Discovery of a Remarkable Cave in Wisconsin. 
—An extraordinary cave has recently been discov- 
ered in the town of Hickory Grove, Grant county, 
Wisconsin. A correspondent of the Grant County 
Herald who with some others, recently explored 


for it, and by which also they could carve out and/rating the world, than through the influence of|the cave, gives publicity to the result of his explo- 


mould their own fortunes, and obtain a position of| virtuous and intelligent mothers. The most en- 
honourable independence, we conceive much prac-| lightened nations in the universe, those which can 
tical good might result from it. If all descriptions} boast of having made the greatest advance in hap- 


of business were thrown open to women, there! 


would be no danger of their assuming those occu- 


pations or professions for which they are physically | 


un-uited, simply because their very unfitness for 
them would be a perpetual bar to success, whilst 


they would properly engross those pursuits from| 


which custom now excludes them, but for which 
they are especially adapted. There is a strong 


proneness with the male portion of refined society, | 


to withdraw the other sex from anything like par- 
ticipation in, or even contact with, the sterner du- 


piness, and all that pertains to temporal or spiritual 
progress, are those which make the nearest ap- 
proach to placing women on an equality with men; 
and among the foremost of those nations, those 
communities which can lay the strongest claim to 
the moral virtues and general intelligence, have 
granted the weaker sex sacial and religious rights 
accorded to them by no others. C. R. 








* Witness Mary Somerville, Caroline Herschell, Phebe 
Mitchell and others. 


rations. ‘They proceeded inside over one hundred 
feet without much obstruction. They reached a 
place where there were several apartments, and 
one cavern was over four hundred feet in diameter. 
Passing on through two or three beautiful grottos, 
they reached a magnificent chamber, “ on all sides 
of which,” says the correspondent, “appeared cor- 
nices, pilasters and fluted columns, and imitations 
of perfect carving. Overhead appeared elaborate 
work which the imagination might fancy was the 
product of great ingenuity. The echo from our 
voices in this room was most astonishing ; the lowest 
whisper echoed back its counterpart in loudness 
and perfection.” 
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For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
MICHAEL LIGHTFOOT, 


(Continued from page 142.) 


In 1729, with John Smith, of Marlborough, 
Michael Lightfoot was engaged in religious service | 
in Philadelphia; in the year 1733, we find him 
with his friend, Jacob Howell, attendingthe Yearly 
Meeting at Choptank, and in the fall of the next 
year, on an embassy of love, labouring to prevent 
a breach of harmony at Shrewsbury. The visit 
appears to have been well accepted by Friends 
there, and tended to the restoration and increase | 
of kind feelings amongst them. In 1735, he was| 
with that valuable minister, William Hammons, at 
the Yearly Meeting of Maryland, held at West 
River. In 1738, he was with Thomas Chalkley 
at West River Yearly Meeting, in the ‘third 
month ; with William Brown at Shrewsbury Yearly 
Meeting, in the Kighth month, and spent some time 
in Philadelphia, in the Tenth and Twelfth months, | 
with John Hunt, a I'riend from England. 

At the Yearly Meeting, held at Philadelphia, 
Seventh month 15th to 19th, 1739, in view of the 
warlike spirit, awakened in the community by a 
proclamation issued a few weeks before by autho- 
rity of the king, empowering the inhabitants of the 
province to fit out private armed vessels with which | 
to seize and take tor themselves all Spanish vessels | 
and property whatever that might be met with, 
Michael Lightfoot, Samuel Preston, and John Kin- 
sey were appointed to draw up a minute of advice 
to be sent down to encourage the members in acting 
consistently with their peaceable profession. The | 
minute enjoins the members “ in vo manner to join | 
with such as may be for making warlike prepara- 
tions, offensive or defensive, but upon all occasions 
to demean themselvesin a christian manner, thereby 
demonstrating to the wor!d, our practices, when we 
are put to the trial, corresponding with our prin- | 
ciples.” 

The advice of the Yearly Meeting had, without | 
doubt, a good effect, and part of the prepared mi- | 
nute was incorporated into our discipline, and held 
its place there until abridged for printing. In 1749, | 
with John Cadwallader, Michael Lightfoot was'| 
again at the Yearly Meeting at West River. He 
had been for some time under a religious concern | 
to visit the churches in Great Britain, and the time | 
seemed to be close at hand wherein it would be| 
right to engage in it. 

Sometime in the year 1740, with the unity of| 
his friends, he sailed for England, and seems to 
have passed pretty directly into Ireland, where his! 
brother William was still living. His service in 
that land was very acceptable, as appears by a cer- 
tificate from Dublin Half-year’s Meeting, held | 
Third mo. 5th, 1741. From thence accompanied | 
by Robert Richardson, “a worthy, innocent elder,” | 
he passed over to England. With his companion, | 
he visited the northern counties, where he met with | 
his old friend, John Fothergill, travelling on reli- | 
gious service, and they were often together. Of his 
visit, John writes, “I had the good company of 
Michael Lightfoot most of the time.” 

Michael paid a pretty general visit, and having | 
faithfully Jaboured to perform his Master's requir- | 
ings, he was ready to retprn home in the summer 


‘read in the several Monthly and Preparative Mect- 


| bearing, whispering, backbiting, and meddling with 


jas much as may be? 



















































He reached America in time to attend the 
Yearly Meeting, held at Burlington, wherein he 
had acceptable service in divers respects. He gave 
in bis returning certificates to the meeting of mi- 
nisters on the 19th of the Seventh month, which 
were satisfactory, and the next day as he was ena- 
bled, he gave a verbal account of his travels and 
services in Kngland and Ireland. It was, says the 
minute made on the occasion, “to the instruction, 
edification, and comfort of Friends.” 

The question had been brought up to this Yearly 
Meeting what were the duties of overseers, and it 
was coucluded to prepare a set of questions which 
might shadow forth to such officers what they 
ought to require of members in unity. ‘This sub- 
ject was referred for consideration to a committec 
of which Michael Lightfoot was one, to report the 
following year. ‘The committee met in Philadel- 
phia, in the lirst month, 1743, at the time of the 
“Spring Meeting” of Ministers and Elders, and 
prepared twelve questions, which are interesting, 
as being the first queries made use of in our Yearly 
Meeting. At the Yearly Meeting, in the Seventh 
month, we have this minute. 

“Michael Lightfoot, Israel Pemberton, John 
Evans, Josiah Foster, Caleb Raper, Joshua Lord, 
Richard Smith, Jr., and Joseph Wardell, eight of 
the committee appointed last Yearly Meeting to 
that purpose, brought in certain queries whieh were 
uow read, and, after some consideration, approved. 

“ This meeting directs that the queries may be 


Eleventh. Do Friends observe the former adyiee 
of our Yearly Meeting, not to encourage the jy. 
portation of negroes, nor to buy them after jm. 
ported? 

Twelfth. Are Friends eareful to settle their af. 
fairs, and make their wills in time of health? 

“The overseers and other Friends are earnest} 
desired to take care in all the foregoing particulars, 
to advise, or deal with such as are in the breach of 
these, or any other branch of our diseipline.” 

Michael Lightfoot was now appointed one of the 
overseers of the press, and, from this time to his 
death, was generally one of two Friends to drait 
the epistle to London. His service in Chester 
county appeared now to be over, and he believed 
it right to remove to Philadelphia. This he did 
soon after the Yearly Meeting of 1743. His cer. 
tificate of removal was dated Eleventh mo. 28th 
of that year. On taking up his abode in this city 
he was appointed treasurer of the province of Pem. 
sylvania, an office which for eleven years, to the 
close of his life, Proud says, “he discharged with 
much honour and integrity.” 

Although this important office was on him, he 
was not neglectful of his heavenly Father's busi. 
ness. In the early part of 1744, he attended the 
Yearly Meetings for worship, at Chester and Duck 
Creek, in Maryland, and, in the Eighth month, 
was with Ebenezer Large at Shrewsbury. At the 
Yearly Meeting of this year, sundry important ap- 
pointments were placed upon him, insuring a con- 
siderable amount of time and attention. In the 
sprivg of 1745, he went with the unity of the meet- 
ing of ministers, in the First month, te some of the 
meetings in Maryland, John Griffith says, “I 
went in company with my well-beloved friend, 
Michael Lightfoot, to the Yearly Meetings at Cecil 
and Treadhaven in Maryland, wherein we were 
greatly favoured.” In the Eighth month, 1746, 
he was again at Shrewsbury Yearly Meeting. John 
Woolman, who, with his friend and companion, 
Peter Andrews, was also there, writes, ‘ We met 
with our dear friends, Michael Lightfoot and Abra- 
ham Farrington, who had good service there.” 
Almost every year it appears that Michael Light- 
foot visited some of the neighbouring Yearly Meet- 
ings for discipline, and the Yearly Meetings for 
worship, and his labours in the meetings at home, 
were large. He bad attained through faithfulness 
to the dignity of a father in the church, and ap- 
pears to have possessed, in an eminent degree, the 
respect and love of the true-hearted servants of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. In the Second month, 1753, 
he received a certificate from his Monthly Meeting, 
to visit Friends in Virginia and Carolina, his young 
friend, Samuel Emlen, bearing him company. The 
certificate characterizes him as “ our ancient, and 
well-beloved friend and brother.” “ We have good 
unity with our said friend, and his intended visit 
to you. His conversation and deportment are ex- 
emplary, and of good report, becoming a minister 
of the gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; 
his ministry is sound, instructive, and attended 
with a good degree of the lively virtue of Truth, to 
the comfort and edification of the church. As such 
we recommend him to you with prayers, that our 
great Lord and Master, who hath qualified him 
for his service, may accompany him in this reli- 
gious visit, to his and your comfort and consola- 
tion.” ‘The visit was very acceptable, judging from 
the tenor of the returning certificates granted. One 


ings within the compass of this meeting, at least 
once in each quarter of the year, to the end that 
the overseers or other weighty Friends make such 
answers to them as they shall be able to do, and 
their respective circumstances may require. The 
members of such meetings may by this means be 
from time to time reminded of their duties. 

First. Are Friends careful to attend their mect- 
ings for worship, both on First-days and other days 
of the week appointed for that service; and are 
they careful to meet at the hour appointed? Do 
they refrain sleeping in meeting, or do any accus- 
tom themselves to snufling or chewing tobacco in 
meeting ? 

Second. Do Friends keep clear of excess either 
in drinking drams or other strong drink ? 

Third. Are there any that keep company in or- 
der for marriage with those that are not of us, or 
with any others, without consent of parents or 
guardians ? 

Fourth. Do Friends keep clear of tattling, tale- 


matters wherein they are not concerned ? 

Fifth. Are there any Friends that frequent 
musi¢ houses, or go to dancing or gaming ? 

Sixth. Are Friends careful to train up their 
children in the nurture and fear of the Lord, and 
to restrain them from vice and evil company, and 
keep them to plainness of speech and apparel ? 

Seventh. Are the poor taken care of, and are 
their children put to school and apprenticed out, 
after they are sufficiently learned, to Friends? and 
do Friends put their own children out to Friends, 


Kighth. Are there any who launch into busi- 
ness beyond what they are able to manage, and 
so break their promises in not paying their just 
debts in due time? and where differences happen, 
are endeavours used to have then speedily ended ? 





of 1742. He received a full returning certificate 
of unity and esteem from the Second-day Morning | 
Meeting in London, held Fourth mo. 14th, 1742, | 
and sogn afterward togk ship for Amerjca, accom- 
panied by John Haslam and Edward Peckover, 
who were bound thither on a religious visit. 


of his dues? 


Ninth. Are there any belonging to this meeting 
that are removed without a certificate? or are 
there any come from other parts, appearing as 
Friends, and have not produced certificates ? 

Tenth. Are Friends clear of depriving the king 


from the Quarterly Meeting in Isle of Wight county, 
designates “ him as our dear, worthy ancient friend, 
whom we love and esteem, having visited many 
meetings hereaway, in the faith and spirit of the 
gospel of Christ, to the general edification of faith- 
tul friends, and the information of others. His 
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doctrine sound, and attended with Divine life and 

wer; his conversation pleasant and exemplary. 
We are thankful to God for the benefit of this visit, 
and labour of love, and humbly hope we may walk 
worthy of these great favours.” 

He returned home in good health, and continued 
very diligent in the attendance of meetings, seldom 
being absent from any held in Philadelphia, until 
within a few days of his close. The Iriends of 
Philadelphia say of him, “ He was a member of 
this meeting the last eleven years of his life. Being 
of a grave and solid deportment, and an example 
of plainness and temperance, he was much esteemed 
amongst us. His ministry was deep and penetrat- 
ing, attended with the demonstration of the spirit 
and power, under the influence whereof he was fre- 
quently led to unfold the mysteries of the king- 
dom, and eminently qualified to set forth the excel- 
Jencies of the gospel dispensation, and the benefit 
and advantage of inward and spiritual worship in- 
troduced thereby; recommending diligent attend- 
ance to the spirit of Truth, for instruction and assist- 
ance therein. His delivery was clear, distinct and 
intelligible, and in supplication, humble and reve- 
revt. Le was likewise well gifted in discipline, and 
often concerned to speak in those meetings, to our 
edification and comfort.” 

“He departed this life on the 3d day of the 
Twelfth month, 1754, after a short sickness, in the 
71st year of his age.” 

(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.” 

I think many among our younger members 
believe that the testimony against “ ornamental 
avd costly attire,” is confined to Friends. That 
among all evangelical sects, the most spiritually 
minded have admitted the ’ gospel restrictions re- 
pecting dress there can be no doubt, though per- 
haps few have expressed so clear and decided a 
view as A, Judson. Perbaps his letter, may be 
interesting and useful to the readers of the Friend.” 

First mo. Ist, 1858. 


We shall give extracts instead of inserting the 
whole letter —Eb. 


Judson's letter on ornamental and costly attire. 
To the female members of Christian churches in 
the United States of America, 


church, after a year’s absence, I beheld an appal-|decision, that would adorn, beyond all outward 


ling profusion of ornaments, and saw that the} 


demon of vanity was laying waste the female de- 
partment. At that time I had not maturely con- 
sidered the subject, and did not feel sure what 
ground I ought to take. I apprehended also, that 
I should be unsupported and perhaps opposed by 
some of my coadjutors. I confined my efforts, 
therefore, to private exhortation, and with but lit- 
tle effect. Some of the ladies, out of regard to 
their pastor’s feelings, took off their necklaces and 


ornaments, any of my sisters whom I have the 
honour of addressing, she quietly took it off, say- 
ing, J love Christ more than this. The news be- 
gan to spread. The Christian woman made but 
little hesitation. A few others opposed, but the 
work went on. 

At length, the evil which I most dreaded came 
upon me. Some of the Karen men had been to 
Maulmain, and seen what I wished they had not. 
—And one day, when we were discussing the sub- 


ear-ornaments, before they entered the chapel, tied| ject of ornaments, one of the Christians came for- 


them up ina corner of their handkerchiefs, and 
on returning," as soon as they were out of sight 
of the Mission house, stopped in the middle of the 
street to array themselves anew. 

In the mean time, I was called to visit the 
Karens, a wild people, several days journey to the 
north of Maulmain. Little did 1 expect there te 
encounter the same enemy, in those “ wilds, horrid 
and dark with o’shadowing trees.” But I found 
that he had been there before me, and reigned 
with a peculiar sway, from time immemorial. On 
one Karen lady, I counted between twelve and 
fifteen necklaces of all colours, sizes and materials. 
Three was the average. Brass belts above the 
ankles; neat braids of black hair tied below the 
knees ; rings of all sorts on the fingers; bracelets 
on the wrists and arms; long instruments of some 
metal, perforating the lower part of the ear, by an 
immense aperture, and reaching nearly to the 
shoulders; fancifully constructed bags, enclosing 
the hair, and suspended from the back part of the 
head, not to speak of the ornamental parts of their 
clothing, constituted the fashions and the ton of the 
fair Karenesses. The dress of the female converts 
was not essentially different from that of their 
countrywomen. 1 saw that I was brought into a 
situation that precluded all retreat—that I must 
fight or die. 

For a few nights I spent some sleepless hours, 
distressed by this and other subjects, which will 
always press upon the heart of a missionary, in a 


new place. I considered the spirit of the religion of 


Jesus Christ. I opened to 1 Timothy, ii. 9, and 
read these words of the inspired apostle: “I will 
also that women adorn themselves in modest ap- 
parel with shamefacedness and sobriety; not with 
broidered hair, or gold,or pearls, or costly array.” 


Dear Sisters in Christ—Excuse my publicly ad-|I asked myself, Can [ baptize a Karen woman in 


dressing you. The necessity of the case is my only | 
apology. Whether you will consider it a sufficient 
upology for the sentiments of this letter, unfashion- 
able, L confess, and perhaps, unpalatable, 1 know 
not. We are sometimes obliged to encounter the 
hazard of offending those, whom of all others we 
desire to please. Let me throw myself at once 
on your mercy, dear sisters, allied by national 
consanguinity, professors of the same holy religion, 
fellow pilgrims to the same happy world. Pleading 
these endearing ties, let me beg you to regard me 
as a brother, and to listen with candor and for- 
bearance to my honest tale. 

{u raising up a Church of Christ in this heathen 
land, and in labouring to elevate the minds of the 
female converts to the standard of the Gospel, we 
have always found one chief obstacle in that prin- 
ciple of vanity, that love of dress and display (I beg 
you will bear with me,) which has, in every age 
and in all countries, been a ruling passion of the 
fair sex, as the love of riches, power and fame, 
has characterized ‘the other. ‘The obstacle lately 
became more formidable, through the admission 
of two or three fashionable females into the church, 
and the arrival of several missionary sisters, dressed 
and adorned in that manner, which is too prevalent 


| 
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her present attire; No. Can I administer the 
Lord's Supper to one of the baptized, in that attire ? 
No. Can | refrain from enforcing the prohibition 
of the apostle? Not without betraying the trust I 
have received from him. Again, | considered, that 
the question concerned not “the ’ Karens only, but 
the whole Christian world ; that its decision would 
involve a train of unknown consequences; that a 
single step would lead me into a long and per- 
ilous way. I considered Maulmain and the other 
stations; I considered the state of the public 
mind at home. But “what is that to thee? follow 
thou me,” was the continual response, and weighed 
more than all. I renewedly offered myself to Christ, 
and prayed for strength to go forward in the path 
of duty, come life or death, come praise or reproach, 
supported or deserted, successful or defeated in the 
ultimate issue. 

Soon after coming to this resolution, a Karen 
woman offered herself for baptism. After the usual 
examination, I inquired whether she could give 
up her ornaments for Christ? It was an unexpect- 
ed blow! Lexplained the spirit of the gospel. 1 
appealed to her own consciousness of vanity. I 
read her the apostle’s prohibition, She looked 
again and again at her handsome necklace (she 


in our beloved native land. On my meeting the| wore but one,) and then with an air of modest 





ward, and declared that at Maulmain, he had ac- 
tually seen one of the great female teachers wear- 
ing a string of gold beads around her neck. 

“Lay down this paper, dear sisters, and sympa- 
thize a moment with your fallen missionary. Was 
it nota hard case? However, though cast down, I 
was not destroyed ; I endeavoured to maintain the 
warfare as well as I could, and when I left those 
parts, the female converts were, generally speaking, 
arrayed in wodest apparel. 

On arriving at Maulmain, and partially recover- 
ing from a fever which I had contracted in the 
Karen woods, the first thing I did, was to crawl 
out to the house of the patroness of the gold neck- 
lace. ‘lo her I related my adventures, and des- 
cribed my grief. With what ease and truth too, 
could that sister re ply, notwithstanding this neck- 
lace, 1 dress more plain than most minister's wives 
and ‘professors of religion, in our native land, This 
necklace is the only ornament I wear ; it was given 
me when quite a child, by a dear mother, whom 
I expect never to see again, (another hard case,) 
and she begged me never to part with it as long 
as I lived, but to wear it as as a memorial of her? 
O ye Christian mothers, what a lesson you have 
before you. Can you, dare you give injunctions to 
your daughters, directly contrary to apostolic com- 
mands? But tothe honour of my sister, be it 
recorded, that as soon as she under:tood the mer- 
its of the case, and the mischief done by such 
example, off we ‘at the gold necklace, and she gave 
decisive proof, that she loved Christ more than fa- 
ther or mother. Her example, united with the 
efforts of the rest of us at this station, is beginning 
to exercise a redeeming influence in the female 
department of the church. 

But notwithstanding these favourable igus, 
nothing, really nothing, is yet done. And why? 
This mission and all “others must necessarily be 
sustained by continual supplies of missionaries, 
male and female, from the mother country. Your 
sisters and daughters will continually come out, 
to take the place of those who are removed by death, 
and to occupy numberless stations still unoccupied. 
And when they arrive, they will be dressed in 
their usual way, as Christian women at home are 
dressed. And the female converts will run around 
them, and gaze upon them, with the most prying 
curiosity, regarding them as the freshest representa- 
tives of the Christian religion, from that land 
where it flourishes in all its purity and glory. And 
when they see the gold and jewels pendent from 
their ears, the beads and chains encircling their 
necks, the finger rings set with diamonds and 
rubies, the rich variety of ornamental head dress, 
“the mantles and the wimples and the crisping- 
pins,” (see Isaiah iii. 19, 23,) they will cast a 
reproachful, triumphant glance at their old teach- 
ers, and spring with fresh avidity, to re-purchase 
and resume their long neglected elegancics ;—the 
cheering news will fly up the Dah-gyaing, the 
Laing- bwai, and the Sal-wen;—the Karenesses 
will reload their necks, and ears, and arms, and 
ankles ;—and when after another year's absence I 
return and take my seat before the Burmese or 
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the Karen church, I shall behold the demon of|in the sight of God. Many there are, who praise lor to convert them, under the existing laws or 


vanity, enthroned in the centre of the assembly, 
more firmly than ever, grinning defiance to the 
prohibitions of apostles, and the exhortations of us 
who would fain be their humble followers. And 
thus you, my dear sisters, sitting quietly by your 
fire-sides, or repairing devoutly to your places of 
worship, do by your example, spread the poison of 
vanity through all the rivers, and mountains, and 
wilds of this far distant land ; and while you are 
praying for the upbuilding of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, are inadvertently building up that of the 
devil. If, onthe other hand, you divest yourselves 
of all meretricious ornaments, your sisters and 
daughters, who come hither, will be divested of 
course ;—the further supplies of vanity and pride 
will be cut off, and the churches at home being 
kept pure, the churches here will be pure also. 

Dear Sisters—Waving finished my tale, and 
therein exhibited the necesssity under which I lay 
of addressing you, I beg leave to submit a few 
topics to your candid and prayerful consideration. 

Let me appeal to conscience, and inquire, what 
is the real motive for wearing ornamental and 
costly apparel? Is it not the desire of setting off 
one’s person to the best advantage, and of exciting 
the admiration of others? Is not such dress eal- 
culated to gratify self-love, and cherish sentiments 
of vanity and pride? And is it not the nature of 
those sentiments to acquire strength from indul- 
gence? Do such motives and sentiments comport 
with the meek, humble, self-denying religion of 
Jesus Christ? I would here respectfully suggest, 
that these questions will not be answered so faith- 
fully in the midst of company, as when quite alone 
before God. 

Jonsider the words of the apostle, quoted above 
from 1 Tim., ii. 9—* 1 will also that women adorn 
themselves in modest apparel with shamefaced).ess 
and sobriety, zot with broidered hair, or gold, or 
pearls, or costly array.” [do not quote a similar 
command recorded in 1 Peter, iii. 3, because the 
verbal construction isnot quite so definite, though 
the import of the two passages is the same. But 
cannot the force of these two passages be evaded? 
Yes, and nearly every command in Scripture can 
be evaded, and every doctrinal assertion perverted, 
plausibly and handsomely too, if we set about it in 
good earnest. Ask your hearts in simplicity and 
godly sincerity, whether the meaning is not just as 
plain, as the sun at noon-day. Shall we then bow 
to the authority of an inspired apostle, or shall we 
uot? From that authority, shall we appeal to the 
prevailing usages and fashions of the age. 

O Christian sisters, believers in God, in Christ, 
in an eternal heaven and an eternal hell! Can 
you hesitate and ask what you shall do?’ Bedew 
those ornaments with the tears of contrition; con- 
secrate them to the cause of charity; hang them 
on the cross of your dying Lord. Delay not an 
instant. Hasten with all your might, if not to 
make reparation for the past, at least to prevent 
a continuance of the evil in future. 

And for your guidance, allow me to suggest two 
fundamental principles,—the one based on 1 Tim. 
ii. 9; all ornaments and costly dress to be disused ; 
the other on the law of general benevolence,—the 
avails of such articles, and the savings resulting 
Jrom the Plain Dress system to be devoted to pur- 
poses of charity. Some general rules in regard to 
dress, and some general objects of charity may be 
easily ascertained, and free discussion will throw 
light on many points at first obscure. Be not 
deterred by the suggestion that in such discus- 
sions you are conversing about smad/ things. Great 
things depend on small; and in that case, things 
which appear small to short-sighted man, are great 


the principle of self-denial in general, and condemn 
itin allitsparticular applications, astoo minute, scru- 
pulous, and severe. ‘lheenemy is well aware that 
if he can secure the minute units, the sum total 
will be his own, Think not any thing small, which 


may have a bearing upon the kingdom of Christ, 
| Ss fos 


and upon the destinies of eternity. 
Beware of another suggestion made by weak 


‘customs, into domestic slaves or retainers, is im. 
immediately to be abolished. The peasants, under 
‘the superintendence of the proprietors, will take 
part in the communal assemblies and elective tri. 
‘bunals for the administration of justice, but the 
‘rural police will remain under the charge of the 
proprietors. 

The proprietor retains his right of property over 





Jriends, 



























go forward, regardless of reproach, fearless of 


and erring souls, who will tell you, that there is|all his land, but the peasants retain the enclosures 
more danger of being proud of plain dress and belonging to their habitations, which they have the 
other modes of self-denial, than of fashionable attire right of acquiring as freehold property by means 
and self-indulgence. Be not ensnared by this last of a redemption price, payable within a fixed term, 
most finished, most insidious device of the great|They are to have, moreover, the use of such 4 
enemy. Rather believe, that He who enables you! quantity of land as is necessary, according to the 
to make a sacrifice, is able to keep you from being | circumstances of the locality, to secure their sub. 
proud of it. Believe that he will kindly permit 'sistence, and to give them the means of satisfying 
such occasions of mortification and shame, as will their obligations towards the State and towards 
preserve you from the evil threatened. The sever-|the proprietor. As a compensation for the use of 
est part of self-denial consists in encountering the this land, the peasants are bound either to pay a 
disapprobation, the envy, the hatred of one’s dearest rent to the proprietor or to work for him. 
All who enter the strait and narrow path} The private relations of peasants and proprie- 
in good earnest, soon find themselves in a climate |tors between themselves to be regulated in such a 
extremely uncongenial to the growth of pride. |manner as to secure the regular discharge of the 
The gay and fashionable will, in many cases,!imposts due to the State, and of the provincial 
be the last to engage in this holy undertaking. |imposts and services. 
But let none be discouraged on that account,| ‘The satisfactory working of the plan will greatly 
Christ has seldom honoured the leaders of worldly |depend upon the assent and co-operation of the 
fashion, by appointing them leaders in his cause, |landed proprietors. It is asserted that they are 
Fix it in your hearts, that in this warfare he Lord generally favourable to the emancipation of the 
Jesus Christ expects every woman to do her duty! peasantry, and that uo serious opposition is to be 
There is probably not one in the humblest walks expected from them. 
of life, but would, on strict examination, find some 
article, which mzght be dispensed with, for purpo- 
ses of charity, and owght to be dispensed with, in 
compliance with the apostolic command. Wait 
not, therefore, for the fashionable to set an exam- 
ple; wait not for one another; listen not to the 
news from the next town; but /et every individual 


For “ The Friend.” 

It is not often that any of those who have been 
\so afflicted as to be deprived of the use of their 
reason, have the power or the will of depicting, 
after recovery, the progress and consequences of 
\the disease which affected them, and gave them up 
\to the power of uncontrollable delusions. But, in 
the following narrative, published, in the American 
Journal of Insanity, the complete deception pro- 
duced by a functional derangement of the percep- 
itive organs, and irritation of the brain, is so grapb- 
ically portrayed, that we think it quite worth 
perusal by the general reader, and may serve to 
put all upon their guard against always placing 
implicit confidence on the evidence of their own 


: \senses, or supposing others are endeavouring wil- 
o 2 rw se yes a Bg 4 d y 2 . ° ° e e . 
of that Being whose eyes aro as 8 flame of fire, | fully to deceive when asserting incredible things 


oi whose Se ae eae ty for ever of which they believe they have witnessed. We have 
4g Ta » a 2 2» a Ss 7. 

cre ae s ‘ conetlnonies aa : re re pate °F no doubt that the use of tobacco had much to do 
your everlasting pleasures and pains, what course) with the halluciations of this case, having observed 
will you then wish you had taken? Will you then | 


consequences. ‘The eye of Christ is upon you. 
Death is hastening to strip you of your ornaments, 
and to turn your fair forms into corruption and 
dust. Many of those for whom this letter is de- 
signed, will be laid in the grave before it can ever 
reach their eyes. We shall all soon appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ, to be tried for our con- 
duct, and to receive the things done in the body. 
When placed before that awful bar, in the presence 





wish, that in defiance of his authority, you had | 
adorned yeur mortal bodies with gold and precious | 
stones, and costly attire, cherishing self-love, vanity | 
and pride. Or will you wish, that you had chosen | 
a life of self-denial, renounced the world, taken up | 
the cross daily and followed him? And as you! 
will then wish you had done, DO Now. | 
* 


| 
7. - | 


Serf Enfranchisement in Russia. 


According to late foreign journals, the scheme 
of the Russian government for improving the con- 
dition of the serfs, embraces the following objects : | 

The abolition of serfdom is not to be effected at 


For “The Friend.” | 





similar consequences resulting from chewing or 
smoking that poisonous plant.—Epbs. oF FRIEND. 


[From the American Journal of Insanity.] 
Sane and Insane. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE LOSS OF REASON. 

[The last Presidential election occurred on the 
first day of November, 1856. The duties and po- 
litical position of the gentleman whose case is here 
detailed, involved him deeply in the turmoil, labour, 
and excitement, incident to that heated and fierce 
contest. He laboured every duy and many 4 
night, and was completely absorbed in the progress 
of the canvass and the final result. It may be 


once, but progressively ; the peasants are at first) remarked, without fear of disclosing his politics, as 
to pass through a transition state, being more or|there were three parties in the field, and two of 
less attached to the land, during a term not ex-|them were defeated, that to him and all who acted 
ceeding twelve years, after which they will de-|with him that result was disastrous to their hopes 
finitely become free men, and be authorized to|and expectations. The election being over, his la- 
move, on certain conditions, from one district to|bours were at once reduced. ‘The disappointment 
another. But the proprietor’s right to sell or|was almost overwhelming. He indulged in the 
transfer the peasants belonging to his land, to|use of tobacco to excess, and this and the general 
remove them to other districts against their will,|reaction that ensued seut him from his office to 
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hisbed. The circumstances of this instructive case | name, citizens of countries, in which the African 
yere so clearly recalled, that they are presented|slave trade has been proscribed as piracy, and 
as detailed after recovery had taken place.—£ds.]| productive of the greatest wickedness and cruelty, 

On Friday, November 7th, I awoke, and found jare now giving their sanction to its renewal, and 
myself quite ill. Iu addition to headache and pains | 
in all my bones, there were febrile symptoms, pal-| repealing the laws standing on the statute books 
pitation of the heart, and great nervous prostration. against it, and once more encouraging the native 
I took no medicine that day, none the next, and|chiefs in Africa to sell their own subjects, and to 
grew DO Worse ; but Saturday night supervened | 
restlessness, broken sleep, aud occasional fits of de-|creatures made captive, the demand for human 
lirium in its mildest form, and such as is wont to| beings in the markets opened by the s ave-traders 
“dance attendance” about the beds of fever pa-|on the coast. 


make war on others in order to supply by the poor| 





course were not in irons nor confined in their original 
positions, for the deck was alive with them. 

We learn that about fifteen or twenty slavers have 
recently been captured on the South Coast, some with 
the.r living freight, just prepared to receive them, and 


urging the propriety of the nations of the earth|some with a large amount of specie on board. It is 


thought by officers of the men-of-war that a check has 
been given to the traffic by the severe losses lately met 
with; but I fear not. Such losses only make more 
grasping the avarice that takes the very life-blood. The 
American squadron on the coast is too small for effective 
action, and they should be steamers, for all the work 
has been done under the American flag: but I learn 
that the present Commodore on the station has fresh 





tients. The leading journal in England, and that in| 

On Sunday a physician was called in, and he | France are both labouring to vitiate the public | 
prescribed powerful anodynes and other remedies. |sentiment and feeling so far as to obtain sanction) 
{hat day, the strange optical illusions that after- | to this trafic under a more plausible name, but | 
wards, through my illness, so strongly marked my | which has been shown to combine all the cruelties 
case, commenced, A few rails of the New York and horrors which have always characterized the 
Central Railroad are to be seen in front of my resi-| African slave trade. We kuow that in this coun- 
dence, though probably two hundred rods distant. | try the subject has been brought before the legis- 
In the course of the afternoon, I remember calling|lative bodies in two of the States, by messages 
the attention of my wife to an interminable train! from their respective Governors strongly recor- | 
of freight cars that was passing, and expressed my |mending the abrogation of all laws interfering with 
surprise, not only at the length of the train, but|the prosecution of this nefarious business. 
also that it should be running on the Sabbath.| Our public papers are very frequently noticing | 
Every car, and every wheel of each of them, were | instances of the African slave trade carried on by 
perfectly distinct in my vision, and I could not be| American citizens, or in American vessels and | 
persuaded that it was not a reality; indeed, became | under the protection of the flag of the United 
angry at the pertinacity with which the fact was| States, and there can be no reasonable doubt that | 
urged upon me that there was not a car in motion this abominable commerce is greatly on the in- 


instructions, giving greater encouragement and less re- 


|Strictions than formerly, and consequently the Cumber- 


land and Dale are now on the South Coast, actively em- 
: — J 
ployed.—Correspondence Journal of Commerce. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 2d inst. 
Financial matters were slowly improving. Cotton had 

advanced jd. Breadstuffs were dull at previous quota- 
tions. Though the holidays checked business, the sales 
of cotton for four days were reported at 40,000 bales. 
The demand for cotton at an advanced price is regarded 
as evidence of the restoration of confidence, and the re- 
sumption of manufactures. There was but little demand 
for money at the Bank of England. In the open market, 
the rate of the best bills was from 6} to 7 percent. The 
bullion in the Bank continued to increase. At Ham- 
burg, the rate of discount had declined to 4} per cent. 
The Bank of France had further reduced its rate of in- 
terest. No more failures of much moment had taken 
place. 





upon the track. Soon after this, I pointed out a| crease. ; ; 
number of men upon the walls of a public building,| The following extract will convey a more forci- | 
inview from my house, and wondered why they |ble picture of the dreadful cruelties and sufferings | 
were parading there on Sunday. jof the trade, and the participation therein by| 
These phantoms constituted the vanguard of the| American citizens, than anything we can say on| 
imumerable army of spectres that afterward filled the subject :— 
the scope of my vision. ‘That Sunday night was 
ove of sleeplessness and indescribable torments. I 
swallowed medicines and opiates, and became ex- 
eessively sleepy, but I could obtain no sleep. The 
instant wy eyes closed, as they did frequently, and , c tie 
almost involuntarily, vast apartments would open In oi last I spoke of the revival - ae oe trade on 
: . ° .}the coast of Africa. By occasional arrivals since, we 
before me—halls, corridors, and gorgeous suites of have heard of more captures, of cargoes waiting ship- 
rooms—at first, all empty, but in a moment they| ment, and large sums of money offered for vessels for 
would be filled with multitudes of people, of ali| their conveyance; and now we have actual demonstra- | 
ages, sexes, costumes, nations, and tongues. I could | o = he eee ee eee ae 
: . . days since of H. M. steamer Alecto, w § Le SC or, 
hear them thronging on the oan before they having on board about six hundred sour Aadennn in all| 
appeared, and see them taking their places in vast | jj ¢ir ‘nakedness, it being the seventh capture by that | 
masses and serried columns. Not only did they steamer within two months. She is an American built | 
talk incessantly, but every one of the countless mul-| vessel, of about 170 tons, a fast sailer, name unknown, | 
titude gazed fixedly upon me. Many pointed at |it having been painted out on the stern, though it shows | 
me with their fincers and canes, and ogled me faintly through as the * Windw ard, of New London. 
‘ 5 tans 5 She arrived under the name of “ Lucia.” She was cap- 
through their opera-glasses. ‘his ordeal would be-| tured on the 4th instant, about five degrees oft the coast, 
come intolerable, and, on opening my eyes and|(so that she was well off,) after a hard chase of ten or 
turning over in the bed, the vision would vanish. 
This lasted through the whole night, and the phan- 
tom scenes were repeated scores of times. It seemed 


twelve hours, and was only taken by the fear and con-| 
‘sequent refusal of the crew to work her, after having 

as if 1 saw them through the lens of a small spy- 

glass, 


CAPTURE OF SLAVERS ON THE 


COAST. 


AFRICAN 


Island of St. Helena, Noy. 24, 1857. 








|been fired on some seven or cight times. She had one} 
or two passengers, from captured vessels, and a crew, 
jall told, of fourteen persons, of mixed nationalities, but 
Of all the countless spectres of that night, |/no Americans among them. When seized, she showed | 
I recognised but one. He was a stalwart figure, 
towering a head and shoulders above all the rest 
arrayed in a splendid military costume, and stand 
ind in the centre of a brilliant throng of officers. | fellows continued dying by the dozen daily, even after 
I need scarcely add, that this was Gen. Winfield |jarrival here, twelve dying on the day of arrival, and out 
Se of about six hundred only something over four hundred 
Scott. ; Se ae = ae . : 
have outlived the miseries and sufferings of the “ middle 
seaceeiitliac 5 passage” of only fourteen days. 

“eg , yy) Bi i .| I visited the vessel in a few hours after her arrival to 

rn d to God ought to be inscribed on all our }give you this sketch of a scene we fain had hoped be- 

possessions, in the use of which we are to consult 


: jlonged to days gone by, but which was before my eyes 
his honour, and acquiesce in his arrangements. jin all its horror. I found a small schooner whose deck 


and hold swarmed with the poor creatures as thick as 
they could sit, most of them young men, very many boys, 
jand about eighty girls and young women. 
been stowed in sitting postures in the hold, and then 
over their heads a slave-deck laid, whereon were crowded 
" ________/ jhe women and the boys in a space barely high enough 
: a . ‘ . to admit of sitting upright. 
It is a startling circumstance in the present time 


: aes it possible that so many human beings could have been 
that so many of the professors of the Christian | stowed in such a space. When I visited them, they of 





|no flag, had no papers, acknowledged no captain, and of| 
{course her cargo declared itself and her own condemna- 
?| tion. 


(To be concluded.) 
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They had | 


I could not have believed | 


The total income of the British government last year 
amounted to about $355,000,000, and the total expendi- 
tures to about $353,000,000. The amount received from 
customs, was $115,000,000; from excise duties, $85,- 
000,000; from stamps, $35,000,000; land and assessed 
taxes, $15,000,000; income tax, $75,000,000; and post- 
office, $15,000,000. The principal payments were $140,- 
000,000 for interest on the national debt; $70,000,000 
for the army, and $50,000,000 for the navy. 

The official report of the recent earthquake at Naples, 
says that it was confined to the interior of the province 
of Basilicata. All the buildings in Patensa are in ruins. 
Twelve villages had entirely disappeared. Four hun- 
dred persons had perished at Castilla, and thirty at 
Palla. 

The Paris Constitutionel boldly defends the system 
which the French government bas adopted, of purchasing 
negroes on the coast of Africa, and carrying them to 
compulsory service, in the French West India Islands, 
and argues that in no other manner can prosperity be 
restored to them. It is said that all the exiled French 
generals have received an unconditional permission to 
return to France. 

The Circassian chiefs have sent a petition to the great 
European Powers, praying that the treaty of Paris, which 
forbids hostilities in the Black Sea, and opens the com- 
merce of the Circassian ports, may be enforced against 
Russia. 

The relief of Lucknow is fully confirmed by the de- 
tails of the India mail. The slaughter of the rebels had 
been very great in the several battles at Lucknow, but 
they had not yet evacuated the city. Though their loss 
is reported at 7000 men, the rebel force was still very 
formidable. The British commander asks for reinforce- 
ments. The Jawnpore territory was threatened by a 
large force from Oude. The rebels of Oude have placed 
|a boy upon the throne, and keep him in state at Fyza- 





She had been out several days when captured, | bad, a city of 100,000 inhabitants, with strong fortifica- 
“Jand had lost, by death, a great many; and the poor} 


tions. Serious disorders were anticipated in Rajpootna, 
and European troops were urgently wanted. 

Advices from Hong Kong to Eleventh mo. 15th, state 
that the English and French fleet were about to move 
into Canton river, with the view of attacking and cap- 
turing the city. The English fleet numbered 700 guns 
jand about 7000 men. The French force was much smaller. 
William B. Reed, U. S. Commissioner to China, had ar- 
|rived at Hong Kong. The American squadron would 
take no part in the hostilities. The Russian Commis- 
|sioner was also at Hong Kong. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The subject of a mi- 
litary railroad to the Pacific is before a select commit- 
tee of the Senate, and will be considered by a committee 
of thirteen of the House. The nomination of Nathan 
Clifford as Judge of the Supreme Court, in place of 
Judge Curtis, resigned, has, after strong opposition, been 
confirmed by the Senate. It having appeared in the 
investigation of the affuirs of the Middlesex Manufac- 
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turing Company, that the sum of $87,000 had been paid 
by the agents of the company to secure the passage of 
the last tariff act, the House of Representatives has ap- 
pointed a select committee of five members to investi- 
gate the charges preferred against the members and 


officers of the last House, growing out of the alleged, or | 


any other, disbursements, for the purpose alluded to. The 
following appointments have been confirmed by the 
Senate :—Francis W. 
nister to Russia; Beverly L. Clark, of Kentucky, Minis- 
ter resident in Guatemala; Beverly Tucker, of Virginia, 
Consul to Liverpool ; Henry W. Spencer, of New York, 
Consul at Paris; Richard K. Meade, of Virginia, Minis- 
ter to Brazil; Wm. B. Reed, of Pennsylvania, Minister to 
China; John Bigler, of California, Minister to Chili; 
Henry C. Murphy, of New York, Minister to Holland; B. 
F. Angel, of New York, Minister to Sweden; James Wil- | 
liams, of Tennessee, Minister to Constantinople. By the 
Sound Dues Convention with Denmark, the free and un- 
incumbered navigation of American vessels through the 
Sound and the Belts is forever secured. 
States is to pay Denmark, once and for all, the sum of 
$393,011. A great number of bills on various 
have been introduced and referred to committees, and 
the Kansas and Nicaragua questions further debated. 
California.—The steamship Star of the West, from 
Aspinwall, on the 4th inst., arrived at New York on the 
13th inst., with $1,600,000 in specie, and 187 passengers. 
The Star of the West connected with the Golden Gate 
which sailed from San Francisco on the 21st ult., with | 
upwards of two millions in specie, including half a mil- 
lion on English account. Copious rains had fallen all 
over the State. The cold and wet weather interfered 


with the gold mining, and it was expected the product} 


would be diminished during the next two months. The 
State was very healthy. Business at San Francisco was 
dull. The’ demand for goods from the country had 
almost ceased. Money commands 2} a 3 per cent. a 
month. 
for Salt Lake City, their farms were being sold at a 
ruinous sacrifice. The Mariposa Fremont ranche was 
to be sold for the taxes. The farmers were busily en- 
gaged in sowing wheat and barley, and it was presumed 
a much larger surface of ground would be planted this 
year than the last. The U.S. District Court had before 
it the case of the United States vs. Andreas Castillon, 
involving the possession of the New Almaden quicksilver 
mine. It is alleged that the title of the claimants was 
obtained by fraud. A man, by the name of Salmon, in 


El Dorado county, had dug up a lump of gold, weighing | 


nine and a half pounds. 

Utah.—Accounts from the U. S. Expedition to the | 
4th of Twelfth mo., have been received. The troops had | 
been concentrated in winter quarters at Fort Brid,er, 
113 miles from Salt Lake City, with the exception of 


Col. Cook's command which was posted 40 miles distant, | 
at Henry’s Fort, where a scant supply of grass remained. | 


The army is said to be over 2000 strong. The troops 
were stationed at present in tents; the weather had been 
mild, and the health of the men remained good. Fort 


Bridger was being rebuilt, for the purpose of protecting | 


the provisions. 
months on hand. 


Of these there was a supply for several 
Nearly two-thirds of all the animals| 


of " expedition had died, and the army had no salt at| 


all. Capt. Marcy and his company had gone down into} 
New Mexico for salt, and animals to move the trains with 
in the spring. There was no anticipation of the Mor- 
mons attacking the army, or of their retreating in the | 
spring, without fighting. 
to enter Salt Lake City until largely reinforced. Gov. 
Cumming has issued a proclamation, declaring the ter- 


ritory to be in a state of rebellion, and stating that a/* 
near Fort | 
The proclamation | 
commands all armed bodies of men to immediately dis- | 


court will be organized in Green River county, 
Bridger, for the trial of offenders. 


band and return to their homes, on penalty of being dealt 
with as traitors. It seems to be about equally uncertain 
whether the Mormons will ultimately temporise, and 
make a show of submission to the United States, endea- 


vour to maintain themselves by forcible resistance, or} 
abandon their possessions, and seek an asylum in some | 


other quarter. It is said that pioneer parties have al- 
ready left for the British Possessions, north of Oregon. 
New York.—Mortality last week, 425. 
Philadelphia. —Mortality last week, 167. 
Kansas.—Owing to the division among the Free State | 


men, a full vote was not polled at the election on the | 


4th inst. The result is still doubtful, the reports being 
vague and conflicting. 

Mexico.—The advices from the City of Mexico are 
to the 5th inst. The recent revolutionary proceedings 
of President Comonfort assisted by Gen. Baez, had been 
received with much disfavour, in many portions of the 
country, and a number of States had openly declared in 


Pickens, of South Carolina, as Mi- | 


The United | 


subjects | 


The Mormons having all left San Bernardine | 


The army would not attempt} 


THE FRIEND. 


the most violent manner against the new order of things. 
A military coalition was in process of organization to 
assist in the movement against Comonfort. In some 
places, the troops were already in motion, and another 
|change in the executive power appeared to be imminent. 

Nicaragua.—Anderson, who, in command of a party 
of about fifty of Walker's men, held Fort Castillo, 
finding himself closely pressed by the Nicaraguans, con- 
cluded to surrender to Capt. Sands, of the U.S. steam 
frigate Susquehanna. He spiked the cannon, burned all 
the buildings about Castillo, killed the cattle, and plun- 
| dered all the merchandize within reach. He then started 
}with his men down the river. Capt. Sands ascended 
| the river in the steamer Charles Morgan, and came upon| 
the party, about nine miles from its mouth. They were} 
|captured without resistance, and were transferred to the 
frigate Wabash for shipment to the United States. The 
|prospect of danger seems to have healed the quarrel) 


the present. 
Sandwich Islands, dates to the 19th 
|month have been received. 


of Eleventh 
There were fifty whalers at 
Honolulu, and as many more at other ports in the Sand- 
|wich Islands. The average catch had been about 850! 
jbarrels for each vessel. 
been raised sixteen feet in height on the Islands. 

| CHILI, dates to Twelfth mo. 12th have been received. 
|The government had made such concessions as were! 
| demanded by the public, and the fear of a revolution had | 
ceased. There was considerable pressure for money at | 
| Valparaiso, and some failures had taken place. 

West Indics.—At the latest dates, the yellow fever 
prevailed at Havana and Portau Prince. Many persons 
had died at both places. 

The Florida Indians.—A despatch from New Orleans| 
|states, that delegations of Seminole and Creek Indians, | 
accompanied by their agents, had arrived there on their] 
jway to Florida. Their design is to induce the perse-| 
cuted remnant of Seminoles remaining in Florida to} 
emigrate to the West. 

Deepe st Well in the World. —The Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier says that the artesian well of the Duponts of! 
that city, has now reached the depth of 1900 feet. 
ladds, 
{the world.” 





in full operation, covering a distance 
There are 86 banks in the State, and 
junder the general banking law, with an aggregate 
tal of $5,815,000. There are 2381 common schools in 
|the State, attended by over 60,000 children. 
jleges are twenty in number. 


of 1888 miles. 





|during the past two years. 

New York State, has a funded debt of $31,671 1944. 
The assessed value of real and persoual esti tte is 31,43: 
309,713. 


RECEIPTS. 


| Received from Benj. Taber, M. D., Vt., $2, vol. 
from Pelatiah Gove, Vt., $2, vol. 30; from Wm. men’ 


}cock, Pa., 


= 


$2, vol. 31; from Geo. Smith, agt., Pa., $2,| 
31, and for Abm. 1 Henry a $2 each, vol.| 
; from John Hoyle, O., $2, vol. , for James W. 
Fe Grew, Mark W illits, Finley M‘Gre ty "Alfred M‘Grail, 
{John Hoyle, Jr., $2 each, vol. 31, for Benj. Hoyle, jr., 
$4, vols. 30 and 31; from Jehu Faweett, agt., O., for Jesse | 
| Baker, $10, to 52, vol. 30, for Mary Brown, $2, vol. 29, 
for David Coppock, David Fawcett, Wm. Fawcett, $2 
each, vol. 30, for Richard B. Fawcett, $2, vol. 31, for 
John Crew, $4, vols. 29 and 30, for Thos. Y. French, $4, 


vols. 30 and 31; from Samuel Pritchard, Ind., $5, to 26, 


ham, Pa., per E. R., $4, vols. 30 and 31. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Committee on Admissions.—S 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, 
William Bettle, No. 426 N. Sixth street, and No. 26S. 
| Third street; John C. Allen, No. 179 S. Fifth street, and 
No. 227 N. Front street ; Horatio C. Wood, No. 210 Race 
street, and No, 37 Chestnut street ; Townsend Sharpless, 
|N. W. corner of Chestnut and Kighth streets; John M. 
Whitall, No. 138 Race street ; Wistar Morris, No. 85 8. 
Third street. 


No. 


|N. W. corner of 
Thorp, Frankford ; 
| Street. 

| Physician and Superintendent.— 
ton, M.D. 


Fifth and Callowhill streets; 
Joseph B. Matlack, No. 146 Marshall 


Joshua H. Worthing- 





Matron.—Margaret H. Worthington. 


jabout boundary between Costa Rica and Nicaragua, for} 


It! 


‘This is the deepest well now known to us in| 
Wisconsin.—This new State has already ten railroads} 


~ . . | 
74 doing business 
capi-| 


The col-| 
There are 165 newspapers | 
| published in Wisconsin, being an increase of over 100) 


vol. 32; from Charles Moon, agt., Pa., for Dr. Thomas 
L. Allen’s Est., $11, to 26, vol. 30; from Levi Wickers-| 


samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101) 
724 Market street ;} 


Visiting Managers for the Month.—Benjamin J. Crew, } 
James} 





—_—_———p 
WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

A young unmarried Friend of suitable qualifications, 
is wanted to act as Librarian, and take charge of the 
accounts and other matters at the Institution. 

Application may be made to 

Samvet Hities, Wilmington, Del. 
JorL Evans, Springfield, Delaware Co., Pa, 
Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad, 


Jos. Scatrercoop, 304 Arch street, Philad, 
Philad., Twelfth mo. 21st., 1857. 
WANTED. 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
| Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
| the school and family at that place. 

A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to act 
as Teacher in the Boarding-School. 

Application may be made to 

Joet Evans, Oakdale P. 0., Del. Co 
Esenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co, 
Jonun M. Kaigun, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

Joseru E Lkinton, 377 S. Second street. 





The Chinese sugar cane had|- — — . 2 


Diep, on the 18th of Seventh month, 1857, in the 54th 
year of her age, Nancy E., wife of Nathaniel N. Stokes, 
of Westfield, N. J. ; beloved and lamented by all who 
knew her. The re move il of this dear Friend, thus early 
from her sphere of usefulness in her family, and in the 


| church, has left a void, which only can be filled in the 


inscrutable wisdom of Him who meted the bereaye. 
ment. 





, on Fourth-day, the 16th of Twelfth month last, 
Samvet, Jr, son of Gerard and Debby L. Cope, of West 
Chester Particular and Birmingham Monthly meeting, in 
the 24th year of his age. On First-day evening, after 
returning with his pare nts from the funeral of a relative, 
he received a severe injury from the kick of a horse, 
which resulted in his death on Fourth-day morning fol. 
lowing. Ilis sufferings were great at times, which he 
bore with christian patience and resignation, and after 
his physicians had done what they could, and his case 
appeared hopeless, his father fully apprised him of his 
situation, and asked him if he had anything to say to 
the family. He replied, ‘‘ Not now, but we will hage a 
little quiet’ —asking if the family were all present. Af- 
ter several minutes of silence, he said, “I believe! have 
always trusted in the Lord, and I feel him to be near 
If this cup he not permitted to pass from me, 
may it end in praise,” repeating the last sentence at dif- 
ferent times. He afterwards observed, “I do not know 
why it was, but since the death of our dear departed one, 
(alluding to a sister who died fourteen montlis ago, | have 
felt I would not be long after her.” His father told him 
he had always been a dutiful son, and he trusted, through 
the mercy of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, a man- 
sion would be prepared for him. He was silent a short 
time, and then said, “The sweet peace I feel, my dear 
_| parents, sisters and brother, is, I think, an assurance, 
| my soul will find rest in those glorious mansions, where 
|only the righteous children of God can enter.” He took 
an affectionate leave of the family, and others that were 
| present, desiring to sce each one separately, and left his 
dearest love and farewell for a sister, then at school— 
| also, his love and farewell for his friends. He repeated 
| different passages of Scripture, and the last that was un- 
| derstood was, ‘‘ Let thy light shine forth as brightness, 
and thy salvation as a lamp that burneth;” and soon 
after quietly departed, being, we may humbly trust, ren- 
dered meet for an inheritance amongst the saints in 
light, through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus. 

, on the 11th of First month, 1858, at her resi- 
dence near Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio, Anicai, wile 
of Daniel Stratton, in the 69th year of her age. She had 
been in poor health for many years, and, for about six 
weeks before her death, was confined to the house. 
Though she said nothing, during her long illness, directly 
indicating the state of her mind, until within a few days 
of her death, yet her diligent perusal of the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the approved writings of Friends, evinced her 
religious concern for herself. The day before her death, 
being inquired of, if she knew she had but a short time 
to live, she said she did. A hope was then expressed 
that the important work was not all left to be done now. 
She replied, “I hope not; I have had a hard struggle 
to-night.” In the afternoon, she said, “I do believe He 
will have mercy.” Being interrupted by a paroxysm of 
coughing, she lost the control of her faculties, and was 
not afterwards sensible, except at short intervals. Though 
preceded by great suffering, her departure was easy and 
quiet; and her family and friends have the comforting 
assurance that that mercy on which she relied was freely 
extended unto her. 





| me now. 
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